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in still farther by the caprices of severe and formal peda-
gogues. Schiller brooded gloomily over the constraints and
hardships of his situation. Many plans he formed for de-
liverance. Sometimes he would escape in secret to catch
a glimpse of the free and busy world to him forbidden:
sometimes he laid schemes for utterly abandoning a place
which he abhorred, and trusting to fortune for the rest.
Often the sight of his class-books and school-apparatus be-
came irksome beyond endurance; he would feign sickness,
that he might be left in his own chamber to write poetry
and pursue his darling studies without hindrance. Such
artifices did not long avail him; the masters noticed the
regularity of his sickness, and sent him tasks to be done
while it lasted. Even Schiller's patience could not brook
this; his natural timidity gave place to indignation; he
threw the paper of exercises at the feet of the messenger,
and said sternly that "here he would choose his own
studies."

Under such corroding and continual vexations an ordi-
nary spirit would have sunk at length, would have gra-
dually given up its loftier aspirations, and sought refuge
in vicious indulgence, or at best have sullenly harnessed
itself into the yoke, and plodded through existence, weary,
discontented, and broken, ever casting back a hankering
look upon the dreams of youth, and ever without power to
realise them. But Schiller was no ordinary character, and
did not act like one. Beneath a cold and simple exterior,
dignified with no artificial attractions, and marred in its
native amiableness by the incessant obstruction, the isola-
tion and painful destitutions under which he lived, there
was concealed a burning energy of soul, which no obstruc-
tion could extinguish. The hard circumstances of his for-
tune had prevented the natural development of his mind;